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BACKGROUND DESIGNS pro. 


duced in our studio. The units are in 

perfect alignment in all directions and Vara . 

are photographically positioned with 1INGT sa Vm 
ease by our step and repeat method to Nem Nor 
an adjustment finer than one-thousandth 

of an inch. These decorative patterns can 

be used for ad backgrounds with section 

mortised for copy, for cover designs, 

end papers, paper wraps, package de- 

signs, check tints, pictorial graphs, stamp 

and label repeats in one or more colors. 
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The walls of the New York subway 
are an ever-present challenge to any- 
one with a message, a_ knife, a 
pencil, or even a lipstick. 


° 
Print is published bi-monthly, six 


issues to the volume. This is the June-July 1956 
issue, Vol. X, No. 3. Publication and editorial 
office, 17 West 44th St., New York 36, N. Y. 
Telephone: OXford 7-1264. Subscription rate 
$7.50 a year; foreign postage $1.00 additional. 
Copyright, 1956, by William Edwin Rudge, 
Publisher, Inc. Al! rights reserved. Entered as 
second class matter April 11, 1955 at New 
York, N. Y., under the Act of March 3, 1879. 
Additional entry at Burlington, Vt. Editor, 
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TOP DRAWER 


Somehow or other this year with all the serious 
business of opening up Sir Thomas Walsingham’s 
tomb (Christopher Marlowe’s patron) we missed 
raising our glass on Shakespeare’s 392nd birthday. 
But ever faithful, on April 23rd, our friend Herbert 
Simpson of Evansville, Indiana, reminded us with 
one of his finely printed annual tributes to his idol. 

We tried jesting (by letter) about Marlowe, 
Bacon, ete. with our Indiana friend and back came 
this answer and it serves us right. 

“There are many contemporary references to 
Shakespeare and his writing of plays and poems 
but not one to anyone else having done such stuff. 
Ever read Marlowe, or Bacon, or Dyer, or De Vere 
and then compare with “gentle Will?’ Simpson 
has for many hours. 

“In England last summer I visited that terrible 
tourist-trap of the restored birthplace. Felt closer 
to Will on the Bankside, at Lyons ‘Corner Houses,’ 
and lost in the crowds. 

“Either Shakespeare wrote it or someone by the 
same name. 

“The best of crowded Manhattan to thee. Back 
to the labors of Harakles (Hercules, to thee) and 
the smell of the Augean stables.” 


Yours, 


Herbert 





We suppose the Trustees of the Guggenheim 
Museum knew what they were doing when some 
years ago when they entrusted the designing of 
their new Museum to Frank Lloyd Wright. Inci- 
dentally, to be the first example of his work in New 
York. For one, we are glad they did but oh! those 
poor Trustees. 


Mr. Wright’s ‘‘archeseum” as he chooses to 
call it recently brought the editorial wrath of the 
New York Times down on his head—-not a new 
occurrence at that. The Times description of the 
new building as resembling ‘“‘an oversized and 
indigestible hot cross bun” has met with a certain 
amount of agreement from the die-hards, but we 
align ourselves with a Mr. Norman Y. Zelvin of 
Brooklyn, who in a letter printed in the Times says, 

“With all due regard to personal taste, this 
type of criticism using ridicule of so common a 
mode is hardly up to the otherwise high standards 
of what is usually an urbane, intellectual and stimu- 
lating newspaper. 
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“Perhaps Mr. Wright, who is almost as old as 
The Times, is several years more advanced in 
originality and concept, but to admit to ignorance 
and crustiness by using the weapons of demagogues 
does not seem to fit. A shameful episode for The 
Times.” 





The International Design Conference (not Council 
as we are wont to call it) has announced its list of 
speakers for the June 23 July 1, 6th Annual Con- 
ference at Aspen, Colorado. 

“Ideas on the Future of Man and Design”’ is 
the title of the three, two day cycle conference. 

Appearing on th. first cycle, “Management and 
Design,” will be }i..4a Black of London who is 
president of the Society of Industrial Artists in 
England, is consultant to the government of Ceylon 
for the Colombo Plan Exhibition, 1957, and to 
British Railways for Diesel locomotive design. He 
is editor of “Exhibition Design.’’ With Mr. Black 
will be Hisaakira Kano, architect, from Tokyo; 
Arthur Hald of Lidingo, Sweden, editor of Form, 
published by the Swedish Society of Industrial 
Design, and public relations director of the Ce- 


Since 1920 





we started with typesetting and letterpress 
installations and in 1935 offset equipment 
including camera and two press units were 
installed. With this advance we were producing 
advertising typography, general letterpress 
production, and with the offset installation we 
were geared to serve our clientele with a 

wider field for their related requirements. 

We soon found out that the offset process, while 
part mechanical, also needed a knowledge of 
chemical control. We therefore later on 
installed a chemical laboratory and with this 
operation we were able to make our own 
controlled solutions and eliminate all the 
difficulties that beset us at the start. Today our 
production from copy to the end point — 

the printed job is produced with the finest 
quality and client satisfaction. Proof of what 
we express here can be verified by asking our 
many satisfied customers — 

names furnished on request. 

Call any company listed below for complete 
delivery of your requirements, day or night. 


THE WOODROW PRESS, INC. + Printers 

ATLAS TYPOGRAPHIC SERVICE, INC. + Typographers 
WOODROW OFFSET CORPORATION « Lithographers 
all units located at 


227 East 45th Street, New York 17, N.Y. 
Telephone: MUrray Hill 7-0314 


























ramics Factory, Gustavsberg; Jacques Vienot, 
Paris, who founded the Bureau for Technical and 
Esthetic Studies and is publisher of Esthetique 


Industrielle; J. Gordon Lippincott, New York in- For superb dye transfers, 
dustrial designer, partner in the firm of Lippincott 

and Margulies and author of “Design for Business’; | ektachrome processing and 
and Dennis Flanaghan of the Scientific American, 

New York. 


duplicate transparencies... 


In the second cycle, entitled ‘‘Profession of 
Design,” the speakers will be Garrett Eckbo, 
landscape architect of Los Angeles, Calif.; F. H. 
K. Kenrion, English industrial designer and con- 
sultant to the London office of Erwin, Wasey & 
Co.; and J. Miller-Brockman of Zurich, Switzer- 
land, who has designed numerous posters, exhibi- 
tions, illustrations, and stage settings. | 

Also in this group will be Alberto Roselli from | 
Milan, Italy, publisher of the magazine Stile 
Industria, and presently engaged in founding the 
first Italian Association for Industrial Design; Paul 
Rudolph, Sarasota, Fla., well-known for his resi- 
dential, commercial, and institutional architecture; 
and Sori Yanagi, industrial designer from Tokyo. 

“Education and Design,” title of the third 
cycle, will have as its Chairman, Mortimer Adler, 
famed University of Chicago philosopher now 
Director of the Institute of Philosophic Research 
in San Francisco. The speakers will be Jupp Ernst, 
Kassel, Germany, director of the professional school 
there, Academy of Art in Industry; Max Frisch, 
Swiss architect, novelist, and playwright from 
Mannendorf whose primary concern is city plan- 
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mechanicals 
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ning; and Prof. Gregor Paulsson of Upsala, Sweden, 
who has been a professor at Upsala for the past 20 
years and prominent in European industrial design 
exhibitions; graphic designer, Albert Steiner of 
Italy; Peter J. B. Stevens, Editor and Publisher of 
the Design News of Denver and Dr. Anatole Rupa- 
port, Prof. of Semantics at U. of Mich. 

As the teen-ager referred to in a later item would 
say, “away we go.” 





We don’t know where we were when the Ford 
Foundation announced the setting up of the 
National Merit Scholarship Corporation. This is a 
20 million dollar non-profit enterprise formed to 
find those high school seniors best able to benefit 
from a college education and assist as many of 
them as possible. 

Fortunately, the Mead Corporation, one of our 
paper making giants was not so remiss and they 
have joined with nineteen other companies in 
adding another million dollars in scholarships to 
the fund. In this, its first year the NMSC an- 
nounced that over five hundred scholarships will 
be awarded. 
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Top Drawer (Continued) 


The Mead Merit Scholarship went to Kenneth 
Reinschmidt of the Woodward High School in 
Cincinnati. Young Mr. Reinschmidt will major in 
Civil Engineering at the Massachusetts of Tech- 
nology. 





“‘What’s the news with all of you at the STA,” 
was our casual query to Richard Archer of Chicago 
when we wrote him a few weeks ago. His reply, 
clear, lucid and by airmail follows: 

“The STA Normandy House Gallery is just one 
year old. During the past twelve months, according 
to Hayward Blake, Chairman, a dozen exhibitions 
have been arranged, including shows of the follow- 
ing designers, illustrators and printers: Saul Bass, 
Noel Martin, Ralph Eckerstrom, Joseph Low, Imre 
Reiner, Carroll Coleman, Jerome Gould, The 
Sequoia Press, Robert Wirth, London Transport, 
Lester Beall and Freeman Craw. 

“The exhibition which begins the second year of 
the series, is a one man show of graphic designs by 
Yusaku Kamekura, noted Japanese designer. The 
display may be seen at the STA Normandy House 
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Gallery, 800 N. Michigan Avenue, from June 26 
to July 30. 

“Yusaku Kamekura, who was born in 1915, is 
now one of the leading members of the Japan Ad- 
vertising Artists Club, Japan Industrial Designers 
Association, Japan Committee on International 
Design and the Alliance Graphique Internationale. 

“He is a graduate of the Tokyo middle school, 
and attended the School of Design and Architecture 
in Tokyo, founded on the Bauhaus system. After 
1937 he worked for several years as art director for 
the magazine Nippon, introducing Japanese culture 
to foreign countries. After World War II, he entered 
the Japanese Institute for American Relations as 
art director of a magazine called Japan Commercial, 
and in 1948 became a free-lance designer. 

“In 1950 and 1951 he received the highest 
prize for his work at the Book Design Exhibition 
(Tokyo). In 1953, he won the first prize at the 
International Salon (Graphic Art Exhibition) and 
in 1954 and 1955, he received three prizes in the 
competition of neon signs and two prizes for posters 
and one for a calendar. 

“In presenting this series of exhibitions, The 
Society of Typographic Arts has continued its 
important role of sponsoring the best in design, 
thus making available to Chicagoans the outstand- 
ing work produced by important local, national and 
international designers.” 

Now we know ‘‘what’s new in Chicago.” 





With contemporary architects trying their split- 
level best to do away with the old fashioned door 
it was refreshing to visit the Wildenstein Gallery 
a short while ago and inspect an exhibit of doorknobs 
especially designed by some of today’s well known 
artists. 

Refuting the cliche that “‘modern design spurns 
ornament” eight artists Lassaw, Leger, Mirko, 
de Poli, Roszac, Spadini, Lipchitz, and Venini 
have come back at the critics with some spirited 
ideas that should help interior designers use good 
design in a truly functional manner. We thought 
Andrea Spadini’s gold-plated bronze cherub-face 
set off against a sunburst, particularly attractive. 
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An awareness of the consumer's 
favorable response to sophisticated advertising 
has resulted in an increasing demand for 
graphic art at its highest level. 
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After all these years it is disconcerting to have our 
suspicions confirmed that “Paul Granjon”’ is really 
a typographic heretic. Beatrice Warde, The London 
Monotype Publicity Manager who years ago 
literally made a name for herself typographically, 
by writing under the pseudonym ‘Paul Granjon,” 
recently came out with the pronouncement that 
“the next major innovation in type would obviously 
be film setting.” 

While the use of film setting is hardly ‘“‘news’’ 
to most of us in America, or in England for that 
matter, it certainly must have been unsettling to 
the crustier members of our own Typophiles to 
have their idol speak so bluntly about possible 
progress in their field. 





While not expert philatelists, we have often been 
critical of the design of many of the United States 
postage stamps. A recent mailing from the Tri-Arts 
Press brought us something bright and new in 
philately, promotion and at the same time not too 
bad from the design and printing point of view. 

Mr. John Winchester who signed the letter 
explained that the special 4 1/4 x 2 7/8 stamp on 
the envelope (and which contained in a type frame 
a reproduction of the regular 3 cent and a new 8 
cent stamp) was a limited souvenir issue sold only 
once during the Stamp Show in New York. He went 
on the say, “For greater attention overseas, this 
8-cent-er is being issued in two colors, the first 
time in our history for a general issue. The same 
elements (Statue of Liberty and wording) also 
appear in the one-color-3-cent-er. This marks the 
first time that George Washington has not appeared 
on stamps regularly carrying first class mail.” 

Where does a printing establishment fit into 
all this? Quietly, quietly is the answer and in the 
last four line paragraph beginning, “‘Our only tie-in; 
Tri-Arts Press too, produces a few collector’s 
items.”’ 





Nearly every country in Europe, at least this side 
of the well known curtain, has recently paid homage 
on the 250th anniversary of his birth to our own 
“Silence Dogood,”’ neé Benjamin Franklin. 

“Silence” as a boy’s name~ Benjamin was 16 
when he first signed his contributions to the 
Courant—-would make, we think, in our old fash- 
ioned way, an admirable name for most teenagers. 
We much prefer it to “Butch,” “Speed,” or the like. 
Silence’ also holds the promise of a commodity 
all too precious and nearly unattainable these days. 

We must admit that Professor E. N. de C 
Andrade, when he spoke on Franklin before 
England’s Royal Society of Arts, had more im- 
portant facts to make about our hero, but as the 
parent of a 14-year-old, we thought we might just 
mention it in passing. 

Professor Andrade did say that England and 
the RS of A in particular was the first to print 
Franklin’s many scientific publications. This was an 
address by William Watson in 1748 and concerned 
itself with a letter written by Benjamin Franklin 
toa Mr. Collinson in June, 1747 on the “generating 
of frictional electricity with glass tubes.”’ The tubes 
were supplied by Collinson. 

Later, (1757-1762) Franklin then an official 
of the Colonies and living in London attended over 
50 meetings of the Society and spoke many times 
on the subjects of the Colonies, trade, and agri- 
culture. 
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The Museum of Modern Art has just issued a 
report on its International Exhibition Program. 

Since its establishment in 1952 through a 5-year 
grant of $125,000 annually from the Rockefeller 
Brothers Fund, the Museum’s International Pro- 
gram under the direction of Porter McCray has 
organized 33 exhibitions which have been seen in 
21 countries in Latin America, Europe and Asia 
and has presented within the United States 9 
exhibitions consisting of material derived from 15 
countries. These exhibitions have traveled as far 
north as beyond the Arctic Circle in Norway and 
south as far as Sao Paulo in Brazil, eastward to 
India and Japan, and westward to most of the 
European countries this side of the Iron Curtain. 

Another part of the Museum’s international 
activities is the International Publications Program 
directed by Monroe Wheeler. This covers many of 
the publications of the Museum printed in various 
foreign languages for distribution abroad. 

The results of efforts such as this may never 
show as part of the net profit on any corporation 
balance sheet but the Museum and Mrs. John D. 
Rockefeller 3rd., Chairman of its International 
Council may be sure that dividends will none the 
less accrue. 





We have just received the May issue of DESIGN, 
the magazine that tells most of us about the new 
things in the British industrial and graphic design 
field. 

This 100 page issue gives thorough coverage to 
the Council of Industrial Design’s newly created 
Design Centre. 

W. J. Worboys, Chairman of the Council in his 
introduction of the Duke of Edinburgh (who 
opened the Centre) said: 


“Our primary objective is unashamedly com- 
mercial: we wish to increase the demand for 
British products in the markets of the world. 
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For nearly two centuries, the combined skills of the 
Japanese artist, woodcutter, and printer produced 
an art so distinguished that in its sphere it is un- 
matched. The Ukiyo-E Art Treasures Club will enable 
you to study the graphic design of great Japanese 
print masters. Two prints by Sekkyo, ‘Bull’ and 
“Eagle,” printed black and grey on a tan background, 
are reproduced 14" x 20" on 19” x 25” vellum. It is 
the introductory offer. Send three dollars to start 
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UKIYO-E ART TREASURES 
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We hope that buyers from overseas and buyers 
from home will, seeing things that they like in 
this exhibition, demand those things from 
retailers and wholesalers who, in their turn, 
will demand them from manufacturers. We 
believe also that there is a social side to 
design. Why, in these days, should we work and 
live with ugly things when attractive things 
are available, often at no greater cost?” 

A rousing and direct statement that sounds to 
these ears, more American than British. 

With 82 items, each from a different manu- 
facturer, illustrated, described and priced (in 
sterling) we think this special issue should be 
particularly useful to any designer in this country. 





The award winners in the A.I.G.A. ‘50 Books of 
the Year” exhibit have just been announced. This 
year’s entries totalled 650 and were judged and 
selected by Robert Josephy, Gerald J. Gross and 
George Salter. 

Somewhere along the line the people who run 
the “50 Books’ have acquired something that 
might well be passed along to other groups; that 
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Top Drawer (Continued) 


is, the ability to get entries from all over the 
country. With the final selection of “the 50” 
breaking down to winners in twelve cities and eight 
states they might tell the sponsors of some of our 
larger shows just how to pull them in. 





Graphic Artist, Typographer, Painter and Theorist 
on Art; founder and head of the Masters School for 
German Printers until 1933; creator of Futura and 
Topic type faces; Paul Renner, who died last month 
at the age of 78, was all these things and more to 
people in the graphic arts all over the world. 
Writing in PRINT in 1953, Alexander Nesbitt 
had this to say: 
‘Renner... was altogether alert to the various 
theories of aesthetics and art that had passed 
over Germany in succeeding waves. The in- 
fluences of expressionism, constructivism, su- 
prematism, dadaism, and non-objectivity he 
had felt and absorbed some twenty years 
before America knew much about them.”’ 
With his passing we have lost one of the few 
remaining links with the early group that gave us 
so much of our contemporary typographic style. 
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56 UPSON ART PANELS <. x fl Ce ee a ee ee .20 10 
57 Pe arrnuedy! iy ok) gs wee .30 Bk 
58 KENWOOD ILL. BOARD 09" x x 30" OM eS ity cers 1.25 .63 PHONE 
59 TIN MIXING CUPS 2” x5/8” ........ -.« » 1 2.50 1.25 RA d 9-7306 
60 #500 COLOR MIXING SLAB. ............... 25 13 venwess '™- 
Bil eo as TRAY... we ne ee tte 50 25 
62 ODDS and ENDS MAT BOARD ASST. SIZES. ....... 
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OTSU-E OF 


TOKUGAWA, JAPAN 


by Karl Kup 


Wisteria 


Maiden. Otsu-e, late 17th cen- 
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This is the story of some relatively 
unknown Japanese pictures and 
prints made by anonymous crafts- 
men and artisans in the village 
of Otsu near Kyoto at the time 
of the Tokugawa shogunate in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies. The freedom of draftsman- 
ship of these pictures and the bold- 
ness of their subject matter are in 
contrast to Tokugawa Japan 
which had closed the country to 
the rest of the world. 

“There are perhaps one or 
two Otsu pictures in the Boston 
Museum,” wrote Muneyoshi 
Yanagi in Eastern Art in 1930 (1), 
but since that date Westerners 
have come to know more about 
these fugitive and popular images 
of Tokugawa Japan. Unlike its 
more fastidious and accomplished 
sister, Ukiyo-e, produced by hun- 
dreds and hundreds of master- 
designers, master-cutters, and 
master-printers from Moronobu 
to Hiroshige, the anonymous 
imagerie populaire of the little 
known village of Otsu never quite 
reached the collector’s portfolio. 

At a time when it was dangerous 
in Tokugawa Japan not to have a 
picture of the Lord Buddha in the 
house for fear of being suspected 
a Christian, pictorial renderings 
of Buddhist subject matter be- 
came concern to some, their 
purchase a convenience to all. 
What should be a better place 
for the sale of such pictures as 
the very halting post to the Im- 
perial City of Kyoto, the great 
pilgrimage of Buddhist shrines? 
On both sides of the famous 
tokaido leading from Yedo, the 
capital, to Kyoto, the spiritual 
center of Japan, the highway was 
lined with small, undistinguished 
villages. One of those villages, 
called Otsu, produced these pic- 
tures first, soon to be followed by 
its neighbors; Yamashima, 
Shinomiya, Oiwake, Yokoki, 
Otani, and many others (2). But 


II. Zato, The Blind Beggar. Otsu-e, 
18th century. 
















the name of Otsu was easiest to 
remember and as Otsu-e, or pic- 
tures from the village of Otsu, 
they came to be generally known. 

At Otsu, the devout pilgrim 
supplemented his good intentions 
with pictorial matter, to be hung 
in the temple, in the house, to 
ward off evil, to venerate the Lord 
Buddha, and to please himself; 
not unlike the ex-voto of Santiago 
de Compostella (3), the saintes 
images of Lourdes (4), the An- 
dachtsbilder of Mariazell (5), or 
the silver hearts and waxen figures 
of a festa in New York’s Little 
Italy. 

The art of the woodcut for 
which Japan was ultimately to 
become famous upon its discovery 
by European and American col- 
lectors of the nineteenth century 
was still in its infancy at the 
time when Otsu village turned the 
interest of less pious pilgrims to- 
ward pictures of more worldly 
content. Selling to the faithful is 
one thing; but man is made both 
of the spirit and the flesh, and 
selling for fun might in the end 
be more lucrative! It proved to 
be so. Buddhist images were soon 
supplemented by less saintly but 
more appealing stuff: pictures of 
amulets and_ superstitions, of 
devils and demons, of fools and 
fops; the legend and the folk tale 
got its share; so did politics. 
Caricature of popular heroes soon 
became the rage. 

Otsu-e even got talked about. 
While Japan’s famous Matabai 
is alleged to have been its father, 
which is not so, it was first men- 
tioned in literature by the monk 
Menzan of the Zen Sect which 
believes in direct communications 
with the Buddha through the 
distribution of small images. That 
was in 1667. In 1691, the village 
of Otsu became the subject of a 
stone inscription, at New Year’s 
time. ‘‘What Buddha shall be, the 
subject of an Otsu-e, for the brush 


III. Yarimochi Yakko, The Faith- 
ful Retainer. Otsu-e, early 
18th century. 















































































































at New Year’s time,” we read (6). 
In 1709, a book of poetry is illus- 
trated entirely with Otsu pictures 
though shame of all shame the 
book is called Oiwake-e after one 
of the neighboring villages! And 
early in the nineteenth century 
when Otsu-e had run the gamut of 
all subject matter, a popular song 
describes ten of the favorites, 
freezing production to that num- 
ber thereafter. None others would 
sell; Otsu-e bushi is the name of 
that song, and it is still known to 
those interested in folk art in 
Japan today. 

The benign countenance of the 
Buddha Enthroned, Teaching, 
Blessing, Meditating—thus runs 
the sequence of early Otsu-e. But 
at the turn from the seventeenth 
to the eighteenth century, the 
wisteria maiden enters the stage. 
Fuji Musume (1) the Wisteria 
Maiden, is elegantly gowned in 
sweeping kimono. Grand in the 
manner of Masanobu or Kaiget- 
sudo, she appears to be dancing 
with a branch of the wisteria tree 
above one shoulder. Should the 
changeability of beauty, so true 
in the Japanese tradition, be the 
very meaning of this print? What- 
ever the purpose, the Wisteria 
Maiden influenced the Japanese 
theatrical dance. Zato, (II) the 
blind, held up by a barking dog 
appears but a scene from daily 
life. Yet does its forceful rendering 
perhaps not remind us to consider 
the helpless, to help those in ad- 
verse conditions? With tongue in 
cheek, the anonymous Otsu artist 
drew Yarimochi Yakko, (III) the 
faithful retainer of the dreaded 
samurai, carrying the Tokugawa 
standard of his lord on high, and 
signifying pathetic pride of office 
without its actual rank of power! 
A picture of sociological signifi- 
cance, if not subversion, however 
needed!—Naginata Benkei, (IV) 
Japan’s equivalent of Superman, 
is a character of fiery ferocity, 


IV. Naginata Benkei, The Strong 
Man. Otsu-e, early 18th cen- 
tury. 

















capable of meeting innumerable 
enemies only to slay them with 
his seven famous weapons. These, 
so the Japanese tell us to this day, 
he manipulated as lightly as ever 
so many feather dusters. Carica- 
ture again in the image of Oni No 
Nembutsu, (V) or the devil in the 
disguise of the itinerant holy 
man, to ridicule these ever-per- 
sistent alms-collecting monks of 
the time. Yet, unheard-of powers 
are ascribed to this picture. If 
hung up-side-down in the nursery, 
the children will sleep undisturbed. 
Kaminari To Taiko, (VI) the 
Thunder God fishing his drum 
out of the churning ocean, an 
almost surrealist rendering, is 
surely an ex-voto in an agricultural 
land where rain is_ required 
prerequisite. To mind comes a 
similar Otsu-e of a man looking 
at a lightening flash. ‘From 
thunderbolt one may escape, but 
from one’s own sin who can flee?’’, 
so the legend reads. And here is 
one for fun: Hyotan Namazu, 
(VII) the monkey and the catfish! 
Not having scales, the catfish is 
surely the most slippery of things 
one might hope to catch; yet the 
monkey pretends he can, thus 
showing his real character: sly 
cunning, but—oh—so shallow! 
And for these believing in a happy 
ending, what Otsu-e could be more 
charming than the domestic scene 
between the God of Luck and the 
God of Happiness, (VIII) the latter 
cutting the former’s hair! A moral 
behind this tale? Perhaps. But is 
it not just as amusing to realize 
that Happiness serves Good Luck? 

Otsu-e contributes an interesting 
graphic arts story. Born out of 
necessity, falling on the fertile 
soil of demand, Otsu-e was es- 
sentially a high-spirited, anony- 
mous, but direct outburst of 
popular sentiment—on the pro- 
duction line. Not unlike the 
famous Kalighat paintings of Cal- 
cutta of the nineteenth century 


V. Oni no Nembutsu, The Devil 
in the Disguise of a Holy Man. 
Otsu-e, 17th century. 
























































(8) in which the image was first 
drawn by a gifted person, then 
duplicated upon sheet after sheet, 
Otsu-e was equally the product of 
home industry. 

Long strips of paper were glued 
together in the form of a kake- 
mono, giving the designer a surface 
of approximately two feet in 
height and ten inches in width. 
(9) In this he had to tell the story, 
pictorially to be sure, but often 
accompanied by written legends 
or captions. The master of the 
house working in his shop near 
the tokaido may have been the 
inventor, the draftsman of the 
first image—a seated Buddha let 
us say—to be followed by worldy 
subjects such as the fair Maiden 
of the Wisteria Tree. Taking the 
long strips of paper, he would 
cover the whole surface with a 
pale yellowish clay, called odo, 
spreading it in an even wash over 
the length and breadth of the 
sheet. Dried, he would paint the 
outline of the design in broad 
sweeping strokes, such as the 
Japanese artist is able to do from 
long years of training in the art of 
calligraphy. The wife would then 
take over, applying color to the 
outlines first; colors for the solid 
areas later. A third, a fourth, 
perhaps a fifth person would apply 
color in detail; facial expressions, 
highlights of movement and 
brilliance, and—in the case of 
Buddhist images—gold. As the 
production or each image, and 
as the number of subjects, in- 
creased, somebody invented short 
cuts of manufacture. The stencil 
and the wood block are men- 
tioned in Japanese sources, but 
not one writer has given a direct 
description of their us2, nor have 
present-day Japanese students 
been able to tell to what extent 
these duplicating methods were in 
use. James A. Michener charm- 
ingly speaks of Otsu-e in his 


VI. Kaminari To Taiko, The 
Thunder God Fishing his 
Drum out of the Ocean. Otsu-e, 

late 17th century. 



































































Floating World (10) and mentions 
the fact that wood blocks might 
have been used for the duplication 
of faces, turning the same block 
this way or that, on a number of 
otherwise identical designs, yet 
giving each one a variant ex- 
pression; but he does not give the 
source of his information. 

Technically, one does not quite 
dare to call Otsu-e pictures 
“prints,” even were we to admit 
that some of the later ones are 
produced by means of duplicating 
methods similar to that of the 
stencil and the wooden block. But 
their production, speedy and spon- 
taneous, makes them spirited 
expressions of the graphic arts, 
and as they so vividly and 
dramatically tell their stories as 
so much real folk art does, they 
should be part of our knowledge 
of a country; particularly known 
for its great color print, Ukiyo-e. 

Let us not forget another thing. 
Otsu-e were produced in the Japan 
of the Tokugawa. The Tokugawa 
were the first ‘‘commoners” to 
rule the land. They issued rules 
and regulations to the man in the 
street, as they did to the shogun 
and his kin. They held the reins 
to the point of dictatorship. Their 
ruthlessness in execution of the 
law knows no counterpart—yet it 
paved the way, so we have been 
told, for the ultimate victory of 
the man in the street. Since the 
regime, like so many dictatorships, 
“promoted” views that the con- 
duct of the citizen should be based 
“not on rule of law but upon 
rules of ethics’ (11), a large 
number of admonitory placards 
were issued and reissued. One of 
them admonished the children and 
parents to preserve harmonious 
relations, another admonished 
frugality and faithfulness; others 
obedience to the state. 

Did Otsu-e reply in kind? 

Was Otsu-e the people’s voice? 


VII. Hyotan Namazu, The Mon- 
key and the Catfish. Otsu-e, 
early 18th century. 
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The Print Room of The New York 
Public Library recently acquired 
a group of nine Otsu-e, dating from 
the end of the seventeenth to the 
beginning of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. These Otsu-e appear to be 
the only known to exist in a public 
collection in New York City. No 
effort has been made to learn of 
possible holdings in private or 
institutional collections elsewhere. 


The Otsu-e prints have been reproduced 

with the permission of the Print Room 

of the New York Public Library. They 

were purchased, on behalf of the Library, 

y 4 the author during. a recent trip to 
sia. 


VIII. Fukuro Kuju, The God of 


Luck and the God of Happi- 
ness. Otsu-e, 18th century. 
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TRANSACTION 
DESIGN 


by Seymour Robins 


Many years ago I had the good fortune to drive 
Moholy-Nagy from Manhattan to Brooklyn, where 
he was to give a lecture. It was a fine day, and I had 
the top down on my car, and I was enjoying the stimu- 
lation of Moholy’s awarenesses of most everything 
we saw. We were driving over the Manhattan bridge, 
during the rush hour at five-thirty, and Moholy asked 
me to slow the car. Then he asked me to go faster, and 
then very slowly again. I noticed why. He was in- 
terested in watching the crossed strands of cables that 
supported one of the other bridges. As we moved fast, 
the changing pattern and moire of the overlapping 
strands was faster. When we slowed down, the change 
of pattern was slower. Naturally, the drivers of the 
cars behind me were irritated. Moholy advised me 
not to be too concerned about that because the good we 
would get out of it would long outlive their irritation. 
Actually, what he was doing was visually playing 
with the bridge cables, and in so doing, giving them a 
beauty and an excitement. Thinking back about this 
experience, it seems to throw much light on the old 
philosophical question of realities... of whether the 
bridge had any meaning or any beauty of its own. 
We were giving that bridge its beauty and excitement 
by our transacting with it, and by taking action tn 
relation to it. Another thing, too, Moholy was a pro- 


found educator, and he taught me the beauty of the 


bridge by causing me to experience it. 


We use our senses sight, sound, ete., as a 
means of gaining an awareness of the world around 
us. By our perceptions we acquaint ourselves with 
objects and situations, and usually the things we 
see correspond with our beliefs about them. Much 
of the meaning we attribute to our external world 
is our own contribution, and these qualities are not 
necessarily inherent in the external situation. Our 
manner of use of all our senses is the same. But 
human beings are primarily visual animals... a 
larger part of the brain is devoted to handling the 
visual senses than to the other senses, a larger part 
that is, proportionately, than in other animals. A 
dog, for instance, is primarily olfactory, a bat, 
audio. The study of the nature of visual behavior, 
then, is primarily the study of human behavior. 

The seeing process is in itself an abstraction. 
Although I can look across the room and see objects 
that have roundness and depth and volume, and 
can see these things take their places in relative 
distance from me, there is nothing in the seeing 
apparatus that can duplicate or reproduce this 
depth. Light bundles from objects we “‘see’’ fall 
upon the retina of the eye as they do on the ground- 
glass of a camera in a pattern of lines and shapes and 
values of brightness. We interpret these visual 
hieroglyphics and give them meaning through our 
experiences and our purposes. 

The human eye, compared with man-made 
optical systems, leaves much to be desired as far as 
standardization of manufacture is concerned. Na- 
ture is not that uniform. Not only do my eyes 
differ in structure and conformation from everyone 
else’s, but my own two eyes are not precisely the 
same. The very important thing about eyes is that 
they have human beings behind them . . . human 
beings with the ability to learn, remember, in- 
vestigate, and who are constantly trying to improve 
their well-being. 

The illustrations shown were developed from 
the demonstrations of the late Adelbert Ames, Jr. 
Dr. Ames first began his studies of physiological 
optics many years ago at the Dartmouth Eye 
Institute. After a while he discovered that the 
important factor in perception was not the optical 
system or the image or pattern that impinged on 
the retina, but rather the meanings we attributed 
to these hieroglyphics. He devised many demon- 
strations to permit the viewer to experience for 
himself the phenomena of perception. These 
demonstrations are to the understanding of the 
visual hieroglyphics what the Rosetta Stone was 
to the deciphering of ancient languages. 

Our purpose is to offer a basic primer on the 
Ames demonstrations and their inferences for 
design. The illustrations used are by way of being 
“explaining aids,’ rather than demonstrations 
which can be experienced. 








THE TRAPEZOID WINDOW 


This illustration shows a piece of cardboard 
painted and cut out to resemble a window seen 
from an angle. The two vertical sides are therefore 
not the same in length, and the shape is a trapezoid. 
The phenomenon about to be described cannot be 
experienced from this illustration because motion 
is necessary. The window is made to slowly rotate 
on a vertical axis. 

Although the window turns completely around 
in one direction like the hands of a clock, we would 
see it oscillate in a pendulum motion. 

If we were to attach a cube to the smaller side 
of the trapezoid, and then rotate the window again, 
the window continues to oscillate, but the cube, 
attached to it, seems to rotate in a complete circle, 
and in part of its travel to break away from the 
window and float in space. If we attach a tube 
through one of the openings of the window and the 
window rotates again, we get another situation of 
conflict. The tube and the window will seem to be 
travelling in opposite directions part of the time. 
At one point, the window seems to return in its 
pendulum-like swing and we see the tube either 
bend or break through the mullions of the window. 

This is a complex situation of conflicting cues, 
and our assumptions about what is happening 
must be wrong. There is no correspondence be- 
tween what we know could happen, what we per- 
ceive as happening, and what in reality is happen- 
ing. 

To get a better understanding of how we con- 
struct what we see, it might be wise to isolate and 
examine the visual cues such as brightness, size, 
overlay, etc., individually, and then return to the 
complex situation of the trapezoid window and use 
that information and knowledge. 


BRIGHTNESS * THE STAR POINT 


Take what must be the simplest possible visual 
occasion-—just one point of light somewhere off in 
space. We cannot attribute any ‘thereness’ or 
‘thatness’ to it. There are not enough indications 
to either suggest its distance from us or what it 
might be. If we make that point of light less bright 
it will appear to move further away. When we 
alternate the brightness and dimness the point will 
seem to have a radial motion —alternately receding 
and coming forward. 

When we set another star point near the first 
one and alternately make one brighter as the other 
gets dimmer that apparent radial motion is 
enhanced. When we put another star point of a 
fixed brightness between them and then alternately 
vary the brightness of the other points, their com- 
ing forward and receding is even greater around this 
fixed center point. 

Actually these points of light do not change in 
distance from us, and that quality of radial change 
was not in the object situation. This perception of 
distance is our own contribution to the occasion. 
Our past experience has told us that brightness is a 
fairly reliable cue for determining distance. 
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BARREL DISTORTION 
INVERTED VISION 

This is a diagram of the eye. Light bundles from 
the objects we see come in through the opening in 
the iris, are focused by the lens, and impinge on the 
retina. In this diagram we are looking at a straight 
line. Because the retina is a part of a sphere, it is 
impossible to project a straight line on it, and the 
straight line becomes an arc. When the straight 
line is moved further away from the eye, the image 
becomes smaller and it describes less of an are. 
Actually, it is physically impossible to see a straight 
line, but our experience of checking our visual cues 
with touch and with action has caused us to in- 
terpret these lines as straight and to see them that 
way. Because the arc is more pronounced in closer 
objects, we attribute closeness to barrel lines. 

This illustration also serves to show us another 
aspect of the seeing process. If the object we are 
looking at were a man, the light bundles reflected 
from him would come to a point at the lens and 
cross over so that the image is inverted, and his 
head is where his feet should be, and his left arm 
is where his right arm should be. Although we have 
inverted vision, we do not actually ‘see’ inverted. 
Our earliest experiences in taking action and mak- 
ing physical contact with the things we see is a 
matter of trial and error or success. In so doing, we 
learn that there is more reliability in converting 
this image, and we very quickly learn to discount 
the inverted image to a point where we do not see 
it that way at all. This is probably our first real 
adaptation to and understanding of reality. 


MOTION PARALLAX DEMONSTRATION 


Our own motion is extremely effective as a 
cause of our visual judgments. We are never still. 
By our own motion we will get a different angle or 
fix on the visual target. Objects which are closer to 
us seem to move more rapidly and over a greater 
distance as we move. This of course cannot be 
illustrated, but you can try a simple experiment to 
experience this. Look at a near object and rock your 
head from side to side. Now look at a more distant 
object and move your head the same way as before. 
By this motion of stationery objects, due to our 
own motion, we make our assumptions about where 
they are, and therefore what they must be, and 
their possible meanings for us. 

The spinning spiral also helps to demonstrate 
this phenomenon. This spiral pattern when it is 
made to spin on its center, is usually seen as a tube. 
Depending on which way the dise is turned, we 
either feel we are rifling down the barrel or out of 
it. When the disc is spinning, the outer edge of it is 
travelling at a greater speed and a greater distance 
than the center, and we therefore see it closer to 
us. Thus the apparent and expected motion of 
objects in our environment, due to our own motion, 
is an important visual cue in helping us make our 
judgments. 





LINE DEMONSTRATION 


Here there is just one line visible in a black field. 

We cannot attribute any meaning to that line } 
until we discover something in that visual field that 
might suggest what the object is, or until we as- 
sume that it is something. If we were to assume that 
it is a telegraph pole, we can now fix this line in 
distance from us. If we put two more lines into that 
black field, and these lines are progressively smaller, 
we get a feeling of distance or perspective. The 
second and third lines are not actually further 
away from us but appear to be so. Our perceptual 
reasoning tells us that similar things are alike, and 
if they are so, then the second and third lines 
must be further away from us. 

If we take the smallest line and move it down 
in the field, we now change our assumptions about 
what it is. It no longer seems to be the same kind of 
article as the first line, but is a smaller article, 
closer to us. We seem to set an arbitrary horizon in 
making a judgment about this kind of visual occa- 
sion and will change our earlier belief about the 
small line in favor of our new assumptions. Here 
again, these meanings are our own contributions, 
and are not the qualities of the object. 





SIZE AND SIZE-BRIGHTNESS DEMONSTRATION 


This illustration shows two white squares of 
different size in a black field. They are made to 
alternately get larger and smaller. Viewing this, 
we are more aware of distance changes in these 
squares, rather than size changes, and we tend to 
see them coming forward and receding. In the 
laboratory demonstration this is done with balloons 
mounted on one plane the same distance from the 
viewer. When the balloons are alternately inflated 
and deflated the radial motion is very apparent. 
The brightness cue can be combined with the size 
cue in this demonstration. When the balloon is 
inflated it is also made brighter, and when it is 
deflated it is made dimmer. The balloons now seem 
to come forward and recede to an exaggerated 
degree. When the procedure is reversed, when the 
inflated balloon is made dimmer and the deflated 
one brighter, the radial motion is still apparent, but 
not to the same degree as before. These qualities, 
of course, are again our own contributions, but we 
tend to rely more heavily on the size cues than the 
brightness cues. 
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OVERLAY DEMONSTRATION 


This representation is of a table with three 
cards fixed to stands and mounted at different 
distances from the viewer. The illustrations points 
up a situation of conflict. When we look at the cards 
we see a small Jack in front of a plain card, which is 
in turn in front of a large King. The stands support- 
ing the cards, however, and the position where they 
are seemingly fixed to the table do not correspond 
to the apparent position of the cards. In looking at 
this, we are in what Dr. Ames called the ‘sucker 
position,’ which is the fixed point of view. We can- 
not resolve this problem in continuing to visually 
examine it unless we change our point of view or 
take some action. In the laboratory apparatus, we 
will see the rods bend in our attempt to reconcile 
and make possible this confusing situation. 

In the second illustration, it is apparent the 
cards do not overlay each other but in fact are 
notched, so that our first drawing gave an implica- 
tion of overlay. There is no conflict now. These 
‘ards and the supporting stands correspond with 
each other. Significantly, when we refer back to the 
first illustration, and see these cues in conflict, the 
information we have about the reality of this 
situation will not help us. The overlay cue, the 
indication of one form blocking out or disturbing 
an assumed or expected form, is so strong that mere 
information will not help us to resolve situations of 
conflict. There is only one way in which we can 
actually learn the realities of the world around us, 
and that is by taking some action to achieve a 
purpose. This enables us to check our assumptions. 
This is the nature of problem-solving and of the 
learning process. 


EXPECTED LIGHT SOURCE 


Our own ideas about the logical source of light 
often cause us to make assumptions about the 
nature of objects. In this relief design of a cross, the 
light comes from above, and we tend to see the 
cross stand out from its background. By reversing 
the light source, our assumptions change. It is now 
not a cross in relief but is recessed, and we are 
probably more aware of the negative areas and 
would tend to see the leaf forms rather than the 
cross. The assumed source of light therefore will 
help our choice or selection of what we see. 








THERENESS-THATNESS DEMONSTRATION 
TOGETHERNESS DEMONSTRATION 


The drawings represent a table on which three 
playing cards are fixed on supporting rods at 
different distances from the viewing position. One 
playing card (the Ace of Hearts) is seemingly free 
in space and is not visually oriented to anything in 
our field of vision. Our familiarization with the 
object characteristics of playing cards will enable 
us to place the Ace of Heartsin distance from us, and 
we would put it at an equal distance with the 
Queen. When we replace the Ace of Hearts with a 
natural form, such as a leaf, we can each of us place 
it at a different distance because of our individual 
opinions based on our experiences of the character- 
istics of that leaf. 

If the leaf is replaced with an abstract form, 
such as a rectangle, we cannot attribute any ‘there- 
ness’ to it until we can discover some indication of 
‘thatness.’ If we consider that it is the blank cover 
of a book, or even a calling card, we can begin to 
place it in distance. We can then utilize the stand- 
ards of the other elements in the visual field in 
determining other object characteristics, such as, 
how large the book is, etc. 

The Ace of Hearts is returned to its floating 
position, and there is a vertical panel at the back 
of the table. Viewed straight on, one edge of the 
panel aligns with the edge of the Ace of Hearts. The 
Ace has now changed its characteristics. It is no 
longer the same as the other playing cards, but is a 
larger card further away. When we reverse the 
procedure, and place the panel at the front of the 
table to align with the card, it has again changed 
its object characteristics and is a smaller card closer 
to us. This quality of ‘togetherness’ has caused us 
to make assumptions despite our previous knowl- 
edge and other cues of size, ete. 

Now let us get back to the window. We live ina 
‘rectilinear world.’ Our experiences and our under- 
standing of windows is that they are rectilinear. 
When we see one as a trapezoid we believe that we 
are seeinz it from an angle and not straight on. 
We also atiribute meanings to the cues of size, 
overlay, etc. The other illustrations have shown 
us how our ideas and opinions and prejudices about 
how something logically could happen allow us to 
use those prejudices in deiermining what will 
happen. When the trapezoid window rotates we 
refuse to allow the larger side of the window to go 
away from us beyond a point where the window for 
a fraction of time is a rectangle. Our conviction 
about the ‘thatness,’ or quality of the object we 
are seeing is so strong that we refuse to visually 
allow it to perform contrary to our beliefs. We then 
have to convert this occurrence to some plausible 
happening, and we see the window oscillate so that 
the larger side will always be kept closer to us, in 
accordance with our beliefs. 

When we attach the cube, however, we will 
continue to make the window oscillate, but there is 
no conflict in seeing the cube rotate in its complete 
orbit. When the point of conflict occurs, we visually 
detach the cube and permit it to float. 
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When the tube is attached, if our judgment tells 
us that the tube is made of stronger material than 
the window, we will see it break through the mul- 
lions. If we have information that the tube is not as 
strong as the window, we will tend to see it bend 
at the point of conflict. 

The only way we can learn to perceive this 
visual occasion as it really is, is to take some action 
with some purpose in relation to it. By a trial and 
error method we can eventually make our percep- 
tions correspond with the situation as it is. 

The perceptual process, then, is one of evalu- 
ating the world around us— visual occasions, social 
situations, etc. by using our past experiences and 
our purposes in making a guess about how some- 
thing will behave. All of our decisions are based 
on what we believe will be the best bet for us at 
that time in terms of two opposites repetition and 
change; surety and chance; constancy and de- 
parture. How much does that object or situation 
appear to repeat itself and all like objects in my 
past experiences, and what else is there which is 
new or a departure which might be meaningful 
beyond the surety of repetition? We make these 
guesses based on our own unique and individual 
experiences and purposes; and to each of us the 
reality of the world is a personal and individual 
reality. 


The artists and poets in any endeavor have 
always influenced the future because of their 
exploring and offering of new things to say and new 
ways to say them. The artistic toying with new 
statements is in a sense an effort to discover a 
broader scope of possible perceptions for the 
viewer, and to provide for chance and change which 
might have additional meanings. In a pure sense 
all art deals with the future. According to the per- 
ception or transaction point of view, the act of 
perceiving is the “now” and we use our past ex- 
perience (constancy) and our purposes in judging 
the action we are going to take. The constancy in 
art therefore becomes the science or the craft or 
the repetition of skill and the “art” is then the 
chance element offered for the viewer to discover 
and with which, perhaps, to be personally and 
uniquely satisfied. 

The Ames demonstrations show us the visual 
cues that we as artists or designers use as tools. 
They provide us with the means of acquiring a more 
effective handling of those tools for whatever hap- 
pens to be the problem or project or purpose. 

Beyond that, however, they clearly show that 
design or art can not be a separate isolated area of 
experience. The same elements of judgment that 
are brought into play in every other human en- 
deavor are the very essence of design. 

In organizing elements on a two-dimensional 
surface, the designer or painter must be aware that 
the visual occasion he is offering is in a sense the 
“sucker position” viewing which was mentioned 
earlier. We as viewers set up different conditions of 
agreement for two-dimensional visual occasions 
than we do with three-dimensional ones and our 
role as viewer changes. We utilize different values 


and different assumptions. My perceptions and my 
feelings are not the same when I open the door into 
a room and I am confronted by a live tiger as when 
I turn the page of a magazine and come upon a 
photograph of the tiger. The impingements on the 
retina could for a moment be precisely the same. 
All of the conditions for perceiving and prehending 
are different because of what we know about our 
own circumstances at the time. 

Perhaps another way of saying it would be to 
say that in viewing two-dimensional occasions we 
are concerned with credibility and believability of 
man-made symbols without any possibility of 
physical threat or personal harm, or without any 
expected possibility of the subjects pictured per- 
forming a service. We do not have to check our 
cues or assumptions as directives for action but 
accept this two-dimensional offering as a form of 
communication. 

For example, I can quickly sketch out some 
lines and values on a canvas that will imply to 
most anyone that my drawing is a room with walls 
and a floor and a ceiling. I can further manipulate 
those visual cues on the canvas to suggest many 
things about this room, make it larger or smaller 
or indicate a kind of use and go as far as I like in 
trying to communicate whatever might be my idea. 
Inviting someone to look at this finished painiing 
does not call forth the same kind of believability 
or the same kind of faith in repetition, or offer 
possibilities of fulfilling the same kind of purpose as 
inviting that person to come into an actual three- 
dimensional room. In walking into a room itself 
this person will be testing and evaluating his visual 
cues and determining with each step the values of 
“floorness’’ the floor has to support his every step, 
the true position of walls, furniture, ete. 

Two-dimensional or graphic design organization 
of visual elements then, offers unlimited and 
infinite opportunity for invention and change. The 
only thing to remember, however, is that, as on all 
other occasions, the perceiver must do part of the 
inventing through his own perceptions. Aesthetics 
are not divine laws. They are values of faith that 
have come about empirically. Trial and error and 
meaningful satisfactions have evolved standards 
and values which are constantly being altered in 
the course of new perceptions and actions. Beauty, 
like everything else, cannot be absolute or static. 

The so-called purists of design philosophy or 
practice who have over-intellectualized their sym- 
bols often defeat their own purposes of art. They 
build abstraction on top of abstraction on top of 
abstraction and their symbols are so removed from 
reality that they cease to have sufficient possibilities 
or meanings for visual perception except to those 
few who have agreed all the way along on those 
abstracted symbols. For example, Mondrian’s 
worship of the right angle enabled him to produce 
some fine exercises on canvas expounding this 
worship. When you view these canvases in the light 
of his own remarks regarding the individual and his 
values, you can see how limiting this philosophy 
really is. 
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This concept clearly shows that such clichés as 
“form follows function” cannot be taken as abso- 
lute. The form follows function concept does not 
allow for individual motivation or function and 
certainly does not account for change. A primitive 
drinking bowl which had all the form to perform 
and reflect its function would not satisfy us in our 
quest for well-being today. The air-foil certainly 
acquired its form because of its ability to lift in a 
moving mass of air but this is not now the proper 
form for supersonic speed. Function must be in- 
herent in form visually and otherwise but not to 
such an absolute degree that it limits or too severely 
controls the infinite range of possible purposes 
which can be brought to this form. 

Success of applied design quickly creates its 
own obsolescence. Our contemporary use of design 
symbols for publications, advertising, promotion, 
package design, etc., has so stepped up the traffic of 
symbols that they become cliché in a short time. 
Success in design puts a tremendous responsibility 
on the designer for continued exploration and 
invention. It calls for a fine courage to constantly 
reexamine values and assumptions and to both 
satisfy and promote curiosity and inquiry. 


QUOTATIONS 


“Although the human organism in its behavior 
acts as a result of stimuli, these stimuli have in 
themselves no meaning. The significances that are 
related to them in consciousness ——and are experi- 
enced by the organism as sensations —are derived 


entirely from the organism’s prior experience, per- 


sonal and inherited.” 
Adelbert Ames, Jr. 


“To experience the (Ames) Demonstrations is to 
experience the transactions between thoughts and 
things which perceptions carry out; it is to see and 
to come to believe that what is present to our 
awareness is the conjunction of a knower and a 
known, a conjunction wherein they mingle their 
lights and the mingling foreshadows the conjunc- 
tions which may follow. The conjunctions are pass- 
ing formations, not eternal forms. Their truth is 
our trust in them, as foreshadowings, not as lights 
of coming events. Their values are formations of our 
vigilance now and consummations of valuations and 
validations continuing from times past. The Dem- 
onstrations bring home to the mind how every 
perception is a bet on an unperceived future, and 
none a bet on a sure thing... . 

Horace M. Kallen 


“In order to get a greater degree of constancy and 
repeatability in the universe, man introduces arti- 
facts which have definite specifications built in. A 
major aim of scientific endeavor is to humanize, not 
to conquer, an essentially neutral nature and 
thereby to increase the reliability with which one 
event of some consequence to man in carrying out 
his purposes will follow another event involving 
some specified human participation. In order to get 
a greater degree of constancy in his social life, man 


creates rules of the game, he introduces mores, 
rituals, customs, laws, standards. ‘Culture’ is 
essentially a common pattern of learned signifi- 
cances.”’ 

Hadley Cantril 


““A WAY TO STIMULATE AND AROUSE THE MIND TO 
VARIOUS INVENTIONS 


I will not refrain from setting among these 
precepts a new device for consideration which, 
although it may appear trivial and almost ludicrous, 
is nevertheless of great utility in arousing the mind 
to various inventions. 

And this is that if you look at any walls spotted 
with various stains or with a mixture of different 
kinds of stones, if you are about to invent some 
scene you will be able to see in it a resemblance to 
various different landscapes adorned with moun- 
tains, rivers, rocks, trees, plains, wide valleys and 
various groups of hills. You will also be able to see 
divers combats and figures in connected movements 
and strange expressions of faces, and outlandish 
costumes, and an infinite number of things which 
you can reduce into separate and well-conceived 
forms. With such walls and blends of different 
stones it comes about as it does with the sound of 
bells, in whose clanging you may discover every 
name and word that you can imagine.” 


Leonardo da Vinci 
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There are endless ways to express beauty, but 
pure beauty, the expression of pure equilibrium, 
can be manifested only through pure plastic means. 
That is one of the most important laws of Neo- 
Plasticism for the construction of Home, Street and 
City. But pure means alone do not suffice to produce 
Neo-plasticist expression. They must be composed 
in such a way that they lose their individuality and 
through neutralizing and annihilating opposition 
form an inseparable unity. 


1. The plastic means must be the rectangular 
plane or prism in primary colors (red, blue and 
yellow) and in non-color (white, black and gray). 
In architecture, unfilled space can be counted as 
non-color, materials as color. 

2. Equivalence of the plastic means is necessary. 
Although varying in dimension and color, the 
plastic means will nevertheless have an equal value. 
Generally, equilibrium suggests a large area of 
non-color and a comparatively small area of color 
or materials. 

3. Just as dual opposition is required in a plastic 
means, it also is required in the composition. 

4. Constant equilibrium is achieved by the rela- 
tionship of position, and is expressed by the straight 
line (boundary of the plastic means) in its principal 
opposition. 


5. The equilibrium which neutralizes and anni- 
hilates the plastic means is achieved through the 
relationships of proportion in which they are placed 
and which create vital rhythm.” 

Piet Mondrian 


Excerpt from Essay on Home —Street-—City 











str typographic excellence.” 


“Visual excitement in solving a 
problem’ is the. keynote,’”’* This 
statement, taken from the. call 
issued by the Type Directors Club 
for their Second Annual Awards of 
Typographic Design Excellence 
competition, marks the spirit in 
which the pieces were solicited and J 
judged. 

More than 1000 entries were 
submitted from designers allover - 
the country, and’ over .100. were 
awarded the club’s citation. Al- 
though entries were submitted in 
categories, no attempt was made 
to cite pieces and control the num- 
ber of winners in any category. 
Nor does this show present first or 
second awards nor attempt «to 
limit the number:.of pieces sub- 
mitted from any one person, firm 
or area of the country. 

The result. is a’show with each 
piece judged solely on typographic 
merit, It is the feeling’ of the club 
that although ‘this «method of 
judging may result in some” off- 
balance of awards in certain cate- 
gories—and perhaps to some indi- 
viduals—that this is the only fair 
way to pick the truly “best of the, 
year.’ 

‘The. need. for recognition of 
typographic excellence, -was . felt 
because of the emphasis of the 
other graphic art shows on over- 
all design, ‘illustration, photogra-— 
phy, and reproduction quality. 


“No competition, not, the art 
director club’s*shows and not'the’ , » 


STA. or AIGA ‘shows fill: this 
specific need due to their emphasis 
on over-all design or illustration, 
and in some cases due to emphasis 
on regionally developed work. % 
A. national, competition . in: ’ 
which . typography is ‘the pre- 
dominant visual element is now a 
reality with the widespread sup-. ; 
port and interest accorded the 
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\ first two TDC. competitions: 


This second show, illustrated 
in full in these pages, was held: as: 
one of the evenings of the 1956, 
series of TDC talks. Chairman of 
the «entire series ::was designer. : 
Aaron, Burns: In complete charge: 
of the competition was designer 
Mahlon’ Cline: Mr.: Cline, who’ 
designed this insert; and a panelof ” 


critics projected slides-of the, win- | i * er: a “ 


hers. for the’ TDC pupae and’ 
analysed each. 























Folder by Herb Roan and Herb Lubalin (Sudler & 
Hennessey) for Wm. S. Merrell Company. 
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Booklet by Aaron Burns for Composing Room. 
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Newspaper ad series by Louis Dorfsman for CBS Radio. 
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Magazine ad by Herb Lubalin (Sudler & 
Hennessey) for Wm. S. Merrell Co. 
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Direct Mail folder by Herb Lubalin 
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Brochure by Alvin Lustig 
for Cushman & Wakefield. 
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Promotion kit by Louis 
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TV slide by Bob Gill for CBS TV. 






































Catalog by Herb Lubalin (Sudler & 
Hennessey) for CBS. 
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Direct Mail Booklet by Hap Smith (Dekovie-Smith 
Organization) for Harza Engineering Co. 
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Slipcase and folders by Nat Super and 
Seymour Robins, Gene Federico and 
Lester Feldman, William Taubin 

and Ernest Costa for 25th Anniversary, 
Abraham Lincoln High School. 
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Folder by Ernest Costa for Lincoln Gallery. 


























Display kit by Louis Dorfsman for CBS. 
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THE CRYSTAL GOBLET; Sixteen Essays on 
Typography. By Beatrice Warde. Selected and ed- 
ited by Henry Jacob. The World Publishing Com- 
pany, Cleveland and New York. $6.00 


By Earnest Elmo Calkins 


Those who follow the course of beautiful print- 
ing will recall Beatrice Warde’s striking simile, that 
perfect printing should be like the transparency of 
the wine-glass that reveals the color of the wine 
without calling attention to itself. Henry Jacob has 
taken the title of Mrs. Warde’s paper as the title 
for this admirable collection of her writings. 
“Printing Should Be Invisible” leads off a stimu- 
lating series of articles. It was a happy idea to 
gather them into a book, for some of them had small 
circulation, being addresses delivered to various 
bodies, and all of them are sane and shrewd. The 
essays are definite and practical, without losing 
sight of what might be called the inner spirit of the 
type. In her entertaining introduction Mrs. Warde 
dispels the mystery surrounding Paul Beaujon, 
whose name had been used on some early re- 
searches into type design—Garamond, Cochin, 
Baskerville. Mrs. Warde used this pen name to 
forestall the skepticism of an earlier day, toward 
anything a woman might say about printing. 

It is impossible here to consider each article, but 
two of them, besides The Crystal Goblet paper, are 
of especial interest. One of these is “The Typogra- 
phy of the Bible.”” The Bible has been and still is 
one of the most typographically repellent forms of 
useful printed matter in all literature. Only a very 
great book could have lived down such a stupid 
format. The page you are all familiar with, index 
letters sprinkled throughout the text, gutters full 
of references, misleading italics, and the text broken 
up into utterly illogical verses! This typography 
was never sanctioned by any authority, human or 
divine. The French printer, Robert Estienne, 
printed a New Testament, and as he planned to 
compile a concordance, introduced the numbered 
verses to make reference easy. The Geneva Bible 
followed this pattern and it has prevailed in all 
editions since. Mrs. Warde discusses various efforts 
that have been made to improve the Bible page, 
from Bruce Rogers’ magnificent pulpit edition to 
Ernest Sutherland Bates’ ‘‘The Bible to Be Read 
as Living Literature,” in which our greatest English 
book is so printed as to make it easy and pleasur- 
able to read. 

Another fascinating chapter treats of ‘‘Verse as 
a Typographic Problem.” A line of poetry should 
not be broken; the page should be wide enough for 
the full line. A poem should have the page to itself, 
or if it is too long, then two pages facing. In short, 
poetry should be set with its emotional content in 
mind. The splendid poetry of the book of Job 
simply demands typographic justice. 


This is scant treatment for a thought-provoking 
book, as chapter headings will suggest: ‘The 
Nature of the Book,” “Improving the Compulsory 
Book”’—that is, textbooks and the like;—‘‘The 
Choice of Typefaces.” I earnestly endorse the 
author’s aversion to sans-serif typefaces, especially 
when set as “straight” matter. Mrs. Warde is an 
interesting writer with an almost passionate en- 
thusiasm for the discriminating use of type. She is 
well-informed, very ready with an apt simile or 
analogy, and her book certainly proves that a 
woman can have something worthwhile to say about 
printing. 

The book was manufactured in England, and 
published in America. No printing carrying Mrs. 
Warde’s name would be possible without some 
touch of her taste, and the English designer has 
made a good-looking book, although there is no 
colophon giving details and assigning credits. The 
typeface is Aldine Bembo. On the launching of the 
book in England, its English publishers presented 
Mrs. Warde with a crystal goblet in recognition of 
its title and of its author’s thesis, ‘‘Printing should 
be invisible.” 


34TH ANNUAL OF ADVERTISING, EDITO- 
RIAL ART AND DESIGN. Editor-designer, 
Alberto Paolo Gavasci. Published by Farrar, Straus 
and Cudahy, Ince. 406 illustrations over some 334 
pages. There are also 12 pages of indexes and some 
80 pages of paid advertising. 8’ x 1114”, $12.50 


By Alexander Nesbitt 


Once again, in the 34th Annual of advertising 
and editorial art and design, the best advertising- 
art production of the previous year has been ar- 
ranged in a handsome volume for all to see. There 
may be questions of judgment or taste; but there 
can be little doubt that the New York Art Directors 
Club exhibition and the annual which follows give a 
good over-all picture of advertising art as it is prac- 
ticed in the United States. 

The one missing factor in the current annual is 
four-color reproduction—there was undoubtedly a 
cost problem. Thus, all of the luscious color-effect of 
the actual show must be imagined. The designer has 
tried to remedy some of this lack of color by using 
four flat colors throughout the volume—one at a 
time with black. It is, of course, purely decorative 
color. He has also added the directional symbol and 
the pegboard texture to strike a note reminiscent 
of the exhibition and to enliven the pages a bit. 
There is some difficulty in the captioning; one can- 
not always tell which job is which. However, any- 
one who has looked at all the annuals will recognize 
in this one the earnest effort to do a thorough piece 
of work. 

The major divisions of the book are: advertising 
layout, editorial layout, point-of-sale, direct mail, 
and television commercials. The subdivisions ‘‘ad- 
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BOOK REVIEWS (cont.) 


vertising art’”’ and “editorial art’? never have made 
much sense; to judge the effectiveness of advertis- 
ing, or editorial art one must see the entire page. 
This time—as a step in the right direction—the 
whole ad or page has often been shown in a smaller 
halftone. 

I believe most advertising experts prefer the 
term point-of-purchase to point-of-sale; because of 
the more precise meaning of the word purchase. In 
the same vein of criticism one may contend that 
direct advertising is being illustrated in the section 
called direct mail. The latter term has a definite 
meaning that decidedly does not cover all direct 
advertising. Terminology is a difficult problem at 
best; but one must plead for a little less confusion 
where it is possible. 

The illustrated examples of advertising art show 
the influence of every development in the world of 
art since the early part of the century, with oc- 
casional dippings into earlier periods, including the 
palaeolithic. Most of this work is very well done; 
and it is all rather well integrated in the total 
design of the page or surface. Typography is 
definitely committed to much use of unjustified 
text for the short copy that is part of each ad. From 
the typographic standpoint there is a high degree of 
excellence. 

There is little use in singling out individual 
artists, art directors, designers, photographers or 
typographers for criticism or praise. Only a good 
look through the entire annual can bring one to a 
carefully-formed opinion of the state-of-the-union 
in the category of advertising art; and this is ex- 
actly the course of action which this reviewer can 
heartily recommend. 


NEW HORIZONS IN COLOR by Faber Birren, 
Reinhold Publishing Corporation, New York 1955. 
200 pages 81%” x 1014’, 152 on coated paper with 
halftones and six full-color illustrations, 48 pages 
on antique stock with line illustrations and dia- 
grams. There is also a two-page insert of color chips. 
$10.00 

By Alexander Nesbitt 


Faber Birren is a color expert who has written 
many articles and some fourteen books, mostly 
about color. This latest opus is an attempt to be 
“‘useful and provocative” in the field of color for the 
average reader. Mr. Birren has fulfilled these two 
wishes. Whether he will be useful to the workaday 
artist, decorator or designer, who has already 
struggled long and earnestly with color problems, is 
another question altogether; certainly he will 
provoke in various ways. 

He defines functional color as “‘a system or 
method of color application in which definite ob- 
jectives are set up and in which results are deter- 
mined by measurement. In other words, beauty is 
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made subservient to utility, and pleasure becomes a 
by-product of purpose.’ This is the old Gottfried 
Semper definition of art in a new disguise. Semper 
defined art as a product of technique and purpose— 
a definition that long since has been abandoned, 
with the realization that both technique and pur- 
pose are merely abrasive coefficients that alter and 
modify a basic, purposeful artistic will. I doubt very 
much that beauty is subservient to utility, or that 
it can be measured, or that color is the largest part 
of it. 

Of course, the author has tackled a most difficult 
task: that of explaining how to achieve “functional 
color.” It involves him in problems of vision, diet, 
health, psychology and physiology—all of which 
need to be analyzed and answered as concisely as 
possible. Then there is the crucial point of illumina- 
tion, its effect on the individual, whether working 
or just living. Certain of the theoretical points in 
these early sections of the book are given with too 
much certainty—it is a fault of the abbreviated 
presentation and writing, not exactly the author’s 
intention. He states his belief—and it appeals to 
me—that ‘“‘the arbitrary and orthodox method of 
color arrangement lacks an all-important verifica- 
tion in actual human experience.”’ I believe his 
“few simple principles of color and color harmony” 
could be somewhat more simple still—perhaps some- 
thing like Paul Renner’s simplification in his book, 
Ordnung und Harmonie der Farben. 

The chapter on ‘‘Color and Form”’ seems a lot 
too sketchy. If Gestalt psychology is to be brought 
into the problem it needs a little more explanation. 
The chapter is provocative, however, and must be 
allowed as fulfilling the author’s intentions. ‘‘Values 
of Color’ is a recital of statistics, which seem to 
prove that workers or school children profit by being 
occupied in surroundings that are lighted and 
colored properly; the actual dollars and cents values 
of this proper and simplified coloring is the meaning 
of the chapter title. 

Chapters on “Industrial Plants and Office 
Buildings,” ‘“‘Schools and Hospitals’ and “Building 
Exteriors” follow. In each of them there are ad- 
monitions and practical suggestions. These are well 
worth reading and studying, since they offer the 
considered judgment of an active and practical 
expert in the field. Perhaps there is a little too much 
standardization of what has previously always been 
a subjective problem; maybe there is a trifle too 
much ‘“‘peach”’ in all these color schemes; but this is 
inevitable in any such attempt to restrain and de- 
limit color, and may well be excused when the over- 
all merit of the discussions is estimated. 


There follow two chapters on ‘‘The Effect of 
Color” and ““The New Psychology.” Here are notes 
on the effect of color on humans, animals, birds, and 
the mentally ill. Mr. Birren himself says, “In the 
emotional realm many abstruse and empirical 
theories have been propounded.” He then proceeds 
to set down quite a few of these generalizations, to 
no great purpose as far as this reviewer can see. 
Moreover, in this section the reading is difficult and 
will certainly confuse many simple souls. 











With chapters on ‘‘Stores, Hotels, and Restau- 
rants,’ ‘Modern Home Interiors,’ and ‘“Tradi- 
tional Home Interiors” the author is again on sound 
terrain. His discussion of high fashion, mass taste, 
the personal use of color at home, ete. is all good. 
There is a little too much “‘psychodécor,” a word 
that seems to have been concocted by Mr. Birren 
to suit his specific purposes. 

The four final chapters are printed on antique 
stock, the illustrations are line diagrams. The first 
of these is “The Story of Color in Architecture.” It 
has to do with aspects of the ancient understanding 
of color, its symbolism, mythology, and the like. 
One gets the notion that the author would wish to 
reestablish some symbolistic strictures and rules in 
order to get out of the wilderness of subjectivism in 
color. The exposition of color in architecture in- 
cludes brief notes on all the great traditional 
architectures, with some consideration of their 
color. ‘“‘The Nature of Light” is a little study in 
physics. ‘Color Vision” is concerned with the actual 
business of seeing, and includes subheadings on 
color blindness and night sight. ‘Color Organiza- 
tion,” the final chapter, is a set of short discussions 
of the various systems of color. Munsell and Ost- 
wald are the two that are treated at some length. 
A Birren system of color equations is added to 
round out the systems. None of this is really very 
simple; and one may question, as Birren does, its 
efficacy or usefulness in practical work. 

There is a large appendix of publications about 
color, followed by a good bibliography and the 
always useful index. It is a book worth having and 
reading. 


GREEK LITERARY HANDS, 350 B. C. - A. D. 
400, by C. H. Roberts, Oxford University Press, 
1955, 30 Shillings. 

by Frank Lieberman 


This volume, the publisher tells us, is the first of 
a series of Palaeographical Handbooks to contain 
about 12 volumes. Palaeography, (or paleography), 
is the study of ancient handwriting, as opposed to 
epigraphy, the study of inscriptions engraved on 
stone, metal or other such durable materials. 
Epigraphy is usually concerned with memorials, 
inscriptions and the like on buildings, statues and 
so on. Paleography is perhaps less grand, but no 
less interesting, as it has to do with documents of a 
legal, economic or (more or less) literary character 
hand written with stylus, reed or pen on tablets, 
rolls or codices. 

Historically the science of paleography owes its 
origin to the demands of the diplomatic arts and the 
study of ancient legal documents. Because of the 
scarcity of ancient Greek documents, before the 
discoveries of the first Greek papyri at Herculaneum 
in1752, paleographic study before that date was, in 
Europe, confined to surviving Roman documents. 
Gradually paleography assumed an importance of 


its own and eventually became a distinct science in 
its own right. Interest aroused by the study of Latin 
paleography naturally led to the study of ancient 
Greek hands, first through investigations of the 
writings of the Greek Church fathers and second 
through study of the ancient Greek papyri that 
were discovered in quantities beginning with the 
year 1820, when the first really important and large 
find of rolls was made on the site of the temple of 
Serapis at Memphis in Egypt. 

Since then great quantities of papyri have been 
uncovered and deciphered but it is curious that 
none, so far, go back farther than the 4th century 
B.C. It is curious because the writing of that time, 
as shown in the first plate of this volume, while 
simple, is not the crude hand one would expect if 
this were the earliest form of writing. Quite clearly 
this plate is evidence that somewhere, sometime, 
much much earlier documents will be brought to 
light. 

Be that as it may, this book brings to the prac- 
tising calligrapher and the student of handwriting, 
58 examples of Greek literary handwriting from the 
fourth century B.C. to the latter part of the fourth 
century A. D. I need hardly add that the 24 collo- 
type plates are as beautifully printed as one would 
expect from the O. U. P. 

The aim of the series is, according to the pub- 
lisher, ‘‘to put before the student of paleography in 
summary form the results of the research of the last 
fifty years and to serve as a basis for future re- 
search... Each volume will consist of an introduction 
and 24 collotype plates, each faced by a page of 
description and transcription. The series will re- 
place Maunde Thompson’s Introduction to Greek 
and Latin Palaeography which is out of print.” 
My own opinion is that this series will supplement 
Thompson’s work but I doubt if it will replace it. 


THE ARCHITECTURE OF JAPAN, by Arthur 


Drexler. 774" x 1014", 288 pages, 235 plates. The 
Museum of Modern Art, New York, 1955, $6.50 


By Frank Lieberman 


In Japan the world of the pleasure seeker, the 
light-minded and frivolous, the world of the geisha 
and the theatre was, and perhaps still is called, ‘“‘The 
Floating World.” While this phrase was used 
derogatorily in Japan it seems to me to be wonder- 
fully applicable, in a purely descriptive way, to 
much of Japanese art. This is especially true in 
painting, where space, per se, plays such an impor- 
tant role. I think most artists and designers will 
have had a similar amazement (and pleasure?) at 
their first sight of a Japanese kakemono on which a 
few vigorously brushed bamboo leaves, for instance, 
rustle in a seemingly endless sky. 

The actual piece of paper or silk may have been 
no more than two feet wide and five feet long, but 
by the subtle placement of his brush strokes the 
artist makes us forget the limitations of the material 
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and visualize enormous space. While it may be 
“unreal” and full of the feeling of a ‘Floating 
World” it is full of the satisfaction of the under- 
stated and the unexpected and this, as readers of 
Arthur Drexler’s book will find, is also true of 
Japanese architecture. 

“The Architecture of Japan” is divided into 
three sections. In the first the author discusses the 
environment, religious and philosophical beliefs 
that have influenced Japanese architecture. ‘‘Basic 
assumptions the Japanese make about the world 
they live in—both visible and invisible—are far 
more important to their art of architecture than are 
the specific qualities of materials . . . Until the 
intrusion of Western values the natural way to 
build was simply to meet the requirements of warm 
weather—an assumption of such seeming reason- 
ableness to the Japanese that to debate it would 
have been idle. . . Winter was held to offer an ex- 
perience of difficult but rewarding beauty . .. from 
September to April . . . Japanese are cold—not 
because they do not know how to make themselves 
warm but because they have preferred to build for 
summer. The demands of climate, and the avail- 
ability of materials and technical skills combine to 
influence architectural form, but they are them- 
selves interpreted according to those patterns of 
response by which a society develops all of its con- 
cepts. Religious aspirations, philosophy, and forti- 
tude were evidently far stronger factors in shaping 
Japanese architecture than was, for example, the 
climate, and yet no architecture in the world can 
be described as more closely related to its environ- 
ment that the architecture of Japan.” 

The second section of the book treats of the 
traditional principles of structure and design while 
the third is given over to description and discussion 
of some of the buildings and gardens which the 
Japanese themselves consider masterpieces. 

While this book may be of primary interest to 
the contemporary Western architect I think it 
should prove of considerable interest also to the 
contemporary designer in its treatment, in text and 
pictures, of a subtle art respectful of the integrity 
and beauty of natural materials, the play of textures 
and an unusual approach to design as a whole. 

As in most countries there were periods in Japan 
when architecture and the related arts were 
hideously ostentatious, but in the eras of simplicity 
houses and gardens were composed in forms of 
great beauty, the rectangular patterns of the build- 
ing walls making a fascinating contrast to the in- 
geniously contrived gardens with their ponds, care- 
fully placed picturesque stones and artfully 
cultivated trees. 

The author, Curator of the Department of 
Architecture and Design at New York’s Museum of 
Modern Art, has travelled extensively in Japan, has 
taken many of the photographs used in his book 
and, not content with writing it has designed it as 
well. It is a most interesting and beautiful book. 
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JACQUES CALLOT, by Edwin De T. Bechtel. 
George Braziller, Publisher, New York, 1955. $10.00 


By Frank Lieberman 


It may seem odd to refer to an artist who worked 
mainly in miniature as a giant, but as a draftsman 
(and how I dislike the word ‘‘draftsman’’; it con- 
notes dreary hours of hunchbacked work at a 
mechanical-drawing table and has no feeling of the 
creative act of drawing to it at all, but there it is 
and there’s no substitute) Jacques Callot, etcher 
and engraver, was indisputably one of the abso- 
lutely genuine giants! Despite this stature surpris- 
ingly little has been written about him in English, 
so that Mr. Bechtel’s book is more than welcome. 
It was much needed. 

Aside from his ability as an artist Callot was an 
excellent reporter who has given posterity an eye- 
witness view of the ravages of war as it came to his 
native Lorraine; portraits of the people of his time, 
from the beggars and gypsies to the highest of the 
nobles, of fairs, of players, of military panoply and 
religious themes, sometimes grimly realistic, some- 
times in a style of broadest comedy, but always 
with superb draftsmanship. 

We are fortunate that Mr. Bechtel has devoted 
many years to the study of Callot, for as a result 
he has given us an excellent, if brief, biography of 
the artist. As a matter of fact I think I have only 
two criticisms of this book; the first is more of a 
complaint (a greedy one) than a criticism, and that 
is that the book contains only 237 reproductions of 
Callot’s work instead of the 1400 plates he pro- 
duced. 

On the other hand, one is very grateful indeed 
to have reproduced a few of the original drawings 
from which Callot subsequently made his plates. 

Superb as Callot’s plates are the drawings have 
a quality of life and drive that makes one long for 
a book entirely devoted to them. It may be a long 
time until such a book can be made, however, for 
approximately half of the more than 2,000 known 
extant drawings by Callot are, or were, in the collec- 
tion of The Hermitage in Russia. 

My main criticism of this volume is that the 
reproductions are just not as good as they should be. 
Meriden Gravure, who printed the book, are very 
good offset printers, but it is all too clear that offset 
cannot touch gravure or collotype for faithfulness 
of reproduction. However, despite an overall gray- 
ness the detail has been excellently held. For that 
one must be thankful, though we can still wish for 
some method of reproduction that would give the 
vibrant qualities of light and shade of the originals 
and at the same time be reasonable enough to 
produce books in quantity. Until that time, we 
must be most grateful to Messrs. Bechtel and 
Braziller for giving us the chance to become familiar 
with the life and work of one of France’s very great 
artists. I hope that no reader will be discouraged by 
my criticism of the reproductions from purchasing 
this book, for Jacques Callot is a man whose work 
deserves to be widely known and enjoyed. 




































































i Seventeenth century. Swiss.caitle inventory carved in wood. |. 
(from Art Populaire Swiss, edition Urs-Graf, Basle.'1941 y A 
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The contemporary designer delights in finding rhythm, order, beauty 
in the humblest, least ambitious design efforts of God or man. He 
collects stones or bicycle gears; he saves engraver proofs and skeletons 
of bats and birds; he returns from his vacation in Mexico with value- 
less treasures that baffle the customs officer. His drawers contain a 
Chinese game, a piece of bark, a section of coaxial cable, an artificial 
eye, a Guatemalan toy, and a small engine part flattened by the 
wheels of a trolley car (it is so like Calder jewelry). 

What he can’t carry he photographs. While the low-brow amateur 
points his camera at the white steeples of St. Patricks, the high- 








brow professional beauty seeker reverently eternalizes three matches 
imbedded in the asphalt. For right under the footsteps of the metro- 
politan crowds he discovers aesthetic miracles that are too obvious 
to be noticed. 

Manhole covers are among the stepped-on goodies that are still 
in the discovery stage. True, they are not a new revelation. Others 
besides Phil Palmer have photographed these little scatter rugs of 
our streets. They have been, we are told, the protagonists in a movie. 

We print these pictures before it is too late. Tomorrow, manhole 
covers, like torn posters or cracks in the mortar, will be a cliché. 
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The much disputed Cincinnati tablet, a famous North American 
archeological find—variously interpreted but.as much 
mound-builder as contemporary in style. 

(2nd Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology 1880-81) 
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MR. FRANKLIN: A SELECTION OF HIS 
PERSONAL LETTERS. Edited by Leonard W. 
Labaree and Whitefield J. Bell, Jr. Yale Uni- 
versity Press. 1956. $3.75 


By Earnest Elmo Calkins 


This delightful item has been put out by the 
Yale Press as an appropriate recognition of the 
250th birthday of Benjamin Franklin. It is also, 
no doubt, a curtain-raiser to the more ambitious 
project of publishing all of Franklin’s writings in 
some 25 volumes. The 27 letters herein have been 
skilfully chosen to represent the wide range of 
Franklin’s life and interests. family, science, print- 
ing, public affairs, philosophy, and his shrewd 
and amusing comments on the current social scene. 
To his sister Jane, he writes that he is sending her 
as a wedding gift a spinning wheel, instead of the 
tea table he first contemplated, as the character 
of housewife is preferable to that of a pretty 
gentlewoman. And he invites Washington to visit 
Europe, where he will know and enjoy what pos- 
terity will say of him, for 1000 leagues has some- 
what the effect of 1000 years. Each letter is preceded 
by a short introduction relating the correspondent 
to the writer. It gives a quick bird’s eye view of the 
many-sided Franklin. 

Attractive and entertaining as this content is, 
the book itself makes a special appeal for its 
craftsmanship and good taste, as how could it be 
otherwise with two such book-architects as Walter 
Howe of the Lakeside Press and Alvin Eisenman of 
the Yale Press. It was printed and bound by R. R. 
Donnelley & Sons; the paper is Mohawk Superfine 
Text; the type Monotype Fournier. Association 
interest has been added by using, on the spine and 
title page, lettering taken from stencils made for 
Franklin and now in the possession of the American 
Philosophical Society, while the cover paper design 
is adapted from Franklin’s Pocket Almanack, 1743. 
Four of the six illustrations were supplied by Life, 
which is also sharing the cost of producing the 
complete edition. It is as fine a birthday tribute as 
our great American printer could wish. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


THE ANALYSIS OF BEAUTY by William Ho- 
garth. With the Rejected Passages from the Manu- 
script Drafts and Autobiographical Notes. Edited 
and with an introduction by Joseph Burke. Oxford 
University Press, New York. 12 black and white 
plates. 244 pages. 107,” x 734”. $5.76 

A scholarly and highly readable book. Mr. 
Burke’s introduction does an admirable job of dis- 
cussing Hogarth’s painting and the painter’s cease- 
less war with the critics. The ‘‘Analysis”’ itself, with 
some heretofore unpublished passages, is still one 
of the most interesting declarations by an artist of 
his ‘‘eredo.”’ 





DICTIONARY OF MODERN PAINTING. 
Edited by Fernand Hazan. Tudor Publishing Co., 
New York. 270 full color and 80 black and white 
reproductions. 328 pages. 8!4’" x 614’. $6.50 


Quoting from the preface, ‘‘The aim of this book 
is to give a simple and reliable account of modern 
painting from the Impressionists up to our own 
time.’’ For the most part this ‘‘aim’’ has been ful- 
filled. Originally published in France the book 
primarily concerns itself with the artists and schools 
of painting of Europe. The United States comes off 
rather badly with only eight artists mentioned. 
Still, a useful tool for anyone interested in the field. 


YVES TANGUY, by James Thrall Soby. Published 
by the Museum of Modern Art and distributed by 
Simon and Schuster, New York. 72 pages. 59 plates, 
8 in color. 87¢"" x 954’. $3.00 


The Museum has done its author and his subject 
proudly. This is a lovely book about one of this 
century’s foremost surrealist painters. Mr. Soby’s 
essay, while written as a warm personal friend of the 
artist, still maintains the critic’s position as to his 
work. He has managed to blend biographical data, 
personal reminiscence and stylistic analysis into a 
skillful and readable broth. The plates, both mono- 
chrome and color, are well printed. 


COMMERCIAL ARTISTS GUIDE, by K. Chin. 
Published by the author. $2.00 


A really well presented primer on the whole field 
of commercial art and design. Should be required 
reading for every student or beginner in the graphic 
arts and advertising. 


REGINALD MARSH: ETCHINGS, ENGRAV- 
INGS, LITHOGRAPHS, by Norman Sasowsky. 
Frederick A. Praeger, New York. 230 Illustrations. 
$4.75 

The work of a great draftsman and artist, 
profusely illustrated, but with rather bad offset 
reproduction. A. Hyatt Major, Isabel Bishop and 
the editor Norman Sasowsky each write of Marsh 
with real love and affection for their friend. 


A MANUAL OF COPYRIGHT PRACTICE (2nd 
Edition) by Margaret Nicholson. Oxford University 
Press, New York. 273 pages. $6.50 


This completely revised manual is the first book 
to guide us through the major changes in the U.S. 
Copyright Law now effective under the Universal 
Copyright Convention. Anyone concerned with the 
‘published word” in any form can read this book 
to their considerable advantage. 











A COLUMBIAD TO A NEW TYPE 


Walter McKay always struck me as a kindly and 
quiet man. Every so often I met him at Typophile 
or Type Directors meetings, or at a lecture that 
was concerned with some aspect of typography. We 
generally engaged in a rambling conversation on the 
history of letters, which he seemed to feel was the 
correct thing to talk to me about. Otherwise I knew 
little of him or his work. His passing came at the 
moment when he had completed his definitive work, 
the design of Columbia type. If we are to judge him 
as a designer we may assuredly find our proper 
judging material in this his ultimate endeavor. It is, 
as is the work of all Americans, a minor epic in our 
country’s progress, a minor Columbiad. 

“A test of the excellence of any type is this 
that whatever the combination of letters, no indi- 
vidual character stands out from the rest a severe 
requirement to which all permanently successful 
types conform.’’ When Daniel Berkeley Updike 
wrote that sentence in his famous book, Printing 
Types, he might very well have been describing such 
a type as Columbia. It is a marvelously even type. 
Yet, it is decidedly not boring to the eye. Amster- 
dam Continental Types, in its introductory pam- 
phlet, calls it a neutral type, which it is; but this 
description I find a trifle unflattering. What they 
really mean is that Columbia shows no quirks of 
individuality or personality: those peculiar single 
letters or touches that are so often to be found in 
the creations of even the most gifted type designers. 

It was in the writings of Paul Renner that I first 
came across the idea of personality faults in a face 
of type. German type design has suffered especially 
from these quirks and foibles of artistic personali- 
ties. One may mention in this respect the irritating 
Rudolf Koch g, the upsidedown Weiss s, and many 
other bizarre effects among the ephemeral types 
that appeared during the late twenties and the 
thirties. These Kiunstlerschriften, artistic types, 
have the basic fault of showing so much of the 
rugged individualism of their designers that they 
begin to disconcert the reader. Our own exponents 
of Kiunstlerschriften were busy about the same time. 
It is significant that American Type Founders re- 
cently dropped a good many faces that fell into this 
category. It may be added that Renner’s realization 
of the need for the complete suppression of per- 
sonality in a type was what made Futura the 
amazingly impersonal letter that it is. This charac- 
teristic alone distinguished it from all rivals. 

It is apparent that Walter McKay and Type- 
foundry Amsterdam came pretty much to a similar 
conclusion about the Columbia design; except that 
they were dealing with a letter that was to fit into 
the traditional pattern of typographic design. One 
looks at this face again and again without being 
able to decide that it resembles any of the well- 
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known European or American faces. There is some- 
thing of the Century family about it; but close 
examination finds very little to disclose a too great 
concern with Century on the part of the designer. 
Perhaps there is a little Goudy influence —but it is 
certainly not in Goudy’s telltale markings. Every- 
thing about the Columbia face would seem to sub- 
stantiate the story that it was in work since 1947 
all optical illusions, unconscious plagiarisms, and 
even superficial resemblances have been carefully 
eliminated from the final result. Columbia is self- 
effacing; it is impersonal. There is really no greater 
praise one may bestow upon a designer than to say 
that he has managed the complete elimination of 
his own crotchets from his type design. 

It is remarkable too that Mr. McKay and Am- 
sterdam produced this face at a time when advertis- 
ing typography is wallowing in Victorian or nine- 
teenth-century revival or usage. Maybe Columbia 
will never become a dominant factor in the shifting 
modes of advertising surely not as a display type, 
even though it has a good, usable bold. But it is 
obviously a fine text type, especially in its ten-point 
size. The italic has just enough slope to set it off 
without making it hard to read. One may appreciate 
the generous ascenders, especially after the large 
doses of extended this-and-thats we have been sub- 
jected to during the past few years. Columbia looks 
good set solid. It seems to hold up well in the three 
major printing processes. At the moment it is a 
foundry type only; but within a reasonable length 
of time it will be available on the Intertype ma- 
chine the German branch of Intertype is putting 
the face on matrices now. 

It is strange that so much of typographic initia- 
tive and enterprise must still come from Europe. 
Whether Walter McKay would have found a taker 
for his design in his own land is highly problemati- 
cal. Of course, we have had our Bentons, Goudy, 
Dwiggins, and others; but somehow we lack the 
interest and drive to be really self-sufficient in 
typographic know-how and direction. The foundries 
of the continent have abilities and capabilities that 
we cannot quite match. Produce we do; and we use 
more than all others together; but we have lost the 
finer touch, and that is just a bit sad. 

It would be nice to be able to say that this 
Columbia design is the beginning of a new Colum- 
biad of typographic development and glory; but I 
see no such promise. We seem, for the time being, 
to have lost even good contemporary typography in 
favor of Victorian revival, typographic trickery and 
caricature. Columbia, though, seems to be a step in 
the right direction its sponsors may not have 
launched exactly the gem of the typographic ocean 
but they have a craft based on sound ideas, that 
may very well sail on for many generations. 











The first specimen-book of an American type foundry is said to be that of 
Binny & Ronaldson, which belongs to the nineteenth century—A Specimen of 
Metal Ornaments cast at the Letter Foundery of Binny & Ronaldson. Philadelphia. 
Printed by Fry and Kammerer, 1809. It was not a printer's specimen of types, but 
a founder’s specimen of ornaments. 

In 1812, a Specimen of Printing Types from the Foundery of Binny & Ronaldson, 
Philadelphia, appeared, also printed by Fry and Kammerer. It begins with an 
address “To the Printers of the United States.” The proprietors speak of having, 
through patronage of printers, been able “to extend and improve their establish- 
ment on the grand scale, of which this specimen exhibits a proof.” From our 
point of view, there seems to have been little grand about the foundry except 
its pretensions. 

The great primer roman was used for the text of the imposing quarto edition 
of Joel Barlow’s Columbiad, printed at Philadelphia in 1807, and very finely 
printed, too, by Fry and Kammerer, whose imprint appears on the specimen we 
are considering. Notes to The Columbiad are set in the small pica No. 1. This 
volume is an early instance of an American edition de luxe, and reflects the 
style of Bulmer’s London editions. 


Reprinted from pages 153-154 of Daniel Berkeley Updike’s Printing Types. This 
passage is set in 10-point Columbia, leaded 2 points. 


COLUMBIAD. 


Who raised an opening scroll, where proudly shone 
Burgoyne and vengeance from the British throne. 
Champlain receives the congregated host, 
And his husht waves beneath the sails are lost; 

Ticonderoga rears his rocks in vain, 

Nor Edward’s walls the weighty shock sustain; 
Deep George’s loaded lake reluctant guides 
Their bounding barges o'er his sacred tides. 
State after state the splendid pomp appals, 
Each town surrenders, every fortress falls; 
Sinclair retires; and with his feeble train, 

In slow retreat o’er many a fatal plain, 


Set in 18-point Columbia to resemble the Great Primer 
used in The Columbiad, printed in Philadelphia, 1807. 














Engravers proofs, with their dead metal 
aggressively alive, and makeready sheets 
heavy with incongruous colors, reveal 
the visual impact of the unplanned and 
the imperfect. They are the true organic 
forms of typography. 








THE LION'S TAIL 


Leo Lionni’s four pages. 
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Ever since the invention of names, man 
has been fascinated by his own initials. 
Schoolkids’ notebooks, business ty- 
coons’ memo-pads and the walls of 
subway stations (see cover) are filled 
with amateur atiempts to put letter forms 
together harmoniously. Here are two 
professional solutions. One is the signa- 
ture for an art studio Kurnit-Geller 
Associates, the other is Herbert Mal- 
ter’s handsome trademark for the New 
Haven Railroad (one serif ingeniously 
performs double duty). 
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The 1956 “Painting of the Year’ competition, organ- 


Meg ized by the Atlanta Paper Company (PRINT X:1) has 
s ty as its byproduct, an intelligently designed prospectus 
Ils of and forms. Strong colors, simple typography and a 
filled lururious use of space give this material a memorable 
forms character. 
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This is a Nautilus with shell. It came from the same 
netfull, as the echinodermata, that adorn our contents 
page: “The Animal Kingdom illustrated by S. G. 


Goodrich (who did not illustrate it at all). It was pub- 


J lished in New York in 1859. The 1400 woodengrav- 
a ; L A - = ings, many of which are copies of Bell’s and Yarrell’s 
iw ‘*Beasts and Birds of Great Britain” are an in- 

erhaustable source of useless information and useful 
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Identical twins by Henry Moore? 
Rubbings of proto-etruscan stelae ? 
No. They are the metal inserts that an- 
nually bring our Connecticut license 
plates up to date. 
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Hats off to Bill Bridges of the El Paso 
Natural Gas Company for the promo- 
tion material he prepares for his com- 
pany. This check, used in sales con- 
ventions, is typical of the care and taste 
that go into every printed piece, from 
letterheads to annual reports. 


Mollusca and manhole covers have 
made design in the round a recurrent 
theme in this issue. Their structural 
character seems to be easily expressed 
by radiant symmetry. But the circle, 
like our all too familiar rectangle, holds 
design possibilities that are as rich, 
varied and unexpected as the superbly 
organized drama of men, beasts and 
ornaments in this medieval checker, 
carved in ivory. 











It’s actually easy to save—when you buy Series E 
Savings Bonds through the Payroll Savings Plan. 
Once you've signed up at your pay office, your sav- 
ing is done for you. The Bonds you receive pay 
good interest—3 a year. compounded half-yearly 
when held to maturity. And the longer you hold 
them, the better your return. Even after maturity, 
they go on earning 10 years more. So hold on to your 
Bonds! Join Payroll Savings today—or buy Bonds 
where you bank. 





DIAGNOSIS: 


knife wound in 
the heart 





Unoer THE blazing blue sledge hammer of 
a Chicago heat wave. the cramped, makeshift 
operating room shimmered like an oven, 
reeking of ether and carbolic. Six sweat- 
drenched, frock-coated doctors huddled in 
fascination, watching deft hands reach into 
a human chest and expertly stitch upa 
wound in the redness of a pulsing heart. 

Would he live? The surgeon mopped his 
brow and hoped. The year was 1893; the 
operation, fantastic. 

Live? Yes. he would live for many more 
years, thanks to the skill and courage of Dr. 
Daniel Hale Williams. 

Abandoned as a child, Williams. a Negro, 
had struggled hard for his medical educa- 
tion. Now only 37, he had already founded 
America’s first interracial hospital, 
Provident. And here he had just performed 
the first of the pioneering operations that 
would mark him as one of our country’s 
great surgeons. 

Sensitive and brave, Daniel Hale Williams 
was blessed with an abundance of the same 
urge to help his fellow man that binds and 
strengthens Americans today. 

And it is these strong, unified Americans 
who are our country’s real wealth—the real 
backing behind our nation’s Savings Bonds. 
In fact, they're the true reason why U. S. 
Savings Bonds are considered one of the 
world’s finest, safest investments. 

For your own security—and for America’s 
—why not invest in Savings Bonds regu- 
larly? And hold on to them! 


Safe as America - US. Savings Bonds 


The U.S. Government does not pay for this advertisement. It is donated by this publication in cooperation with the 
Advertising Council and the Magazine Publishers of America. 
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the gem of two continents 








AMERICA AND EUROPE greet the new Columbia! 

For the first time, leading graphic designers of both continents 
are in accord on a new type design, and for good reason. For 
here is a “first time” face ... a universal face as lacking in local 
prejudice as Bodoni or Garamond, and equally timeless. 
Columbia was designed by Walter H. McKay of New York, in 
close cooperation with century-old Typefoundry Amsterdam of 
the Netherlands. All of their rich experience has gone into 
this design. Here, for sure, is a face with background, balanced 
yet modern, poised for today, and anticipating the years to come. 
Ask for specimen. Intertype matrices will soon be available in 
sizes 6, 8, 9, 10, 11 and 12 point. 





AMSTERDAM | CONTINENTAL 











TYPES AND GRAPHIC EQUIPMENT INC. 
268 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. - SPring 7-4980 


Printed by offset lithography 
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Left: Columbia in sizes 6, 8, 
10, 12, 18, 24 small, 24 large. 
30, 36, 48 and 60 point. 


Below: Columbia Italic in 
sizes 6, 8, 10, 12 18, 24 small, 
24 large, 30, 36 point. 
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Left: Columbia Bold in sizes 
6, 8, 10, 12, 18, 24 small, 24 
large, 30, 36, 48, 60 and 

72 point. 


Above: Columbia Bold Italic 
in sizes 6, 8, 10, 12, 18, 

24 small, 24 large, 30, 36, 
48 and 60 point. 








